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es OOR Miss Primrose !’’ they used 

P to say, smiling behind her back 

—a flat, rectangular little back, 

unbending, old-fashioned—‘‘ Poor Miss 
Primrose !”’ 

‘« But really, now, she’s awfully good- 
hearted.”’ 

‘* Good-hearted, yes; but, oh, dear—”’ 

“Well, the Lord, He made her, Mrs. 
Halloway.”’ | 

‘“ Yes, I know."’ 

‘* And she can’t help being a little 
gueer, you know, Mrs. Halloway.”’ 

‘*No, of course not, Mrs. Page.’’ 

And with such innocent blasphemy 
did they fix the responsibility where it 
belonged—those two gossips at a church 
sociable. 

‘““Who zs the little old maid over 
there quoting poetry, Mrs. Halloway ?” 

“Why don’t you know? We were 


just talking of her. That's Miss Prim- 
rose, Mr. Dapper. Quite acatch. I'm 
surprised you men should be so shy. 
But, really, now, I ought not to talk 
that way. I was only joking. She’s 
one of the best-hearted—”’ 

Mr. Dapper smiled. Mrs. Halloway 
smiled. Mrs. Page smiled. Miss Prim- 
rose, turning suddenly, caught the radi- 
ance. Her eyes lighted. She smiled 
and nodded at Mrs. Halloway ; nodded 
and smiled at Mrs. Page; dropped her 
eyes before Mr. Dapper’s good-humored 
gaze. What a loving world it was, to 
be sure! she told herself. Ever since 
she could remember—never mind how 
many years that was—the world had 
smiled at her. Shehadsmiled back. She 
had tried always to show her gratitude. 

‘* People are so lovely,’’ she said. 

If no one had sought her hand before 
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it withered, it was not her fault. Had 
she not always a pretty way with those 
left fingers, before the veins showed 
through—a way of putting back stray 
curls, carelessly, but long enough to 
show no ring was there? If her cheeks 
were soft for noone, she guarded them no 
less watchfully. Had she not always on 
the walnut bureau upstairs a little white 
jar? Before its store more than one 
wrinkle, trespassing, had turned and 
fled. Was not her-gray gown spotless ? 
Was not every pin of it in place? Was 
it not, moreover, a sensible sort of gown, 
such as men approve of—short-skirted 
that it might not sweep the dust? Did 
it not fit perfectly (ah, dear Miss Prim- 
rose, too, too perfectly !) without a dis- 
honest pad in all the length and breadth 
of it? Was it not becoming, the dash 
of ribbon there beneath the chin ? 

If men were shy it was not her voice 
they shrank from. Dear, how she had 
labored over it! The Lord had created 
her, yes, as Mrs. Page had said—but she 
had improved the voice He gave. She 
had taken elocution lessons. She had 
moulded itanew. She had taught her 
tongue a new precision, heraccents new, 
melodious cadences. That was long 
ago, but she could still t-t-twitter like 
a little bird. She could still recite a 
little—tremolo, piano, then pianissimo— 
out of the goodness of her heart, for 
the missionary funds. Her selections 
were those grave and dirge-like verses, 
those passionate laments—the poetry of 
her youth. But when she crooned wist- 
fully over other women’s babies, ah! then 
her voice was the one the Lord had given 
her. Women do not need elocution les- 
sons for that. 

No, it was not Miss Primrose’s fault 
she had smiled alone all these years. 
She had tried—everything. She had 
not thrown herself at any man's feet. 
No, no; she was too modest for that. 
But she had tried honestly to make her- 
self the kind of woman men, she sup- 
posed, would like. She had questioned 
the women’s columns. She had traced 
her queries in a disguised hand. She 
had signed them Sxzow Drop. No 
one had ever guessed. So she had 
learned many things—the etiquette of 
betrothals, not to accept rich presents 


from men, what a bride should wear. 

Other things she had learned, matters 
more practical—how to make . 
yes, out of handkerchiefs—the prettiest 
things you ever saw! And how one 
should walk on the balls of the feet, 
you know, not on one’s heels. A little 
difficult, yes, at first, but it lent Miss 
Primrose such a billowy gait. Many 
persons had observed it, she knew ; 
commented, smiled—approvingly—for, 
mark you, is not a smile always a smile? 

She read poetry—beautiful, beautiful 
things, about Love and Moonlight and 
Violets. 

‘‘ Qh, don’t you love the poets ?” she 
would ask young men, with just that 
little needful rhapsody in the upper 
voice. And then, more passionately, 
sotto voce :— 

“Oh, if I could only write it. I’ve al- 
ways wanted to, but I’ve never seemed to 
get the time, somehow. My father wrote 
verses—lovely verses. I have them all 
in a scrap book at home, up-stairs.’’ 

‘“‘Absurd Miss Primrose !’’ laughed 
the whole little world. 

“What a beautiful world !’’ sighed 
Miss Primrose, among her petunias. 

Yet that same verse-making father, 
widower and helpless invalid for thirty 
years, day by day Miss Primrose had 
tended lovingly, without a murmur— 
till he had gone. On the day she buried 
him, home again fromthe cemetery with 
its cold, white storms and its dreadful 
pines moaning in the March wind— 
home again by her little sputtering fire, 
she rocked and cried and wished him 
back again. To him alone of all this 
world was she necessary. Whom was 
there left for her to love and tend? 
And grieving so Miss Primrose knew 
at last in her loneliness as she had never 
realized in all her long, long sactifice, 
that while she was serving him whom 
she had laid away, while she was bring- 
ing his gruel, sharpening his pencils, 
shedding tears over his poor verses and 
putting them away, one by one, in that 
family scrap book upstairs, her hour had 
fled; the flower of her youth had slowly 
withered; her own poem—the poem in 
every wonan’s heart—was still unwrit- 
ten and unread. Yet, perhaps—perhaps 
after all, it was not too late. 
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Her heart still warmed to things. 
Even the world had spoken of that heart; 
had called it a good heart, for those 
pitiful, misguided ways of hers could 
not hide its gleaming. Because no one 
had ever sounded it, there could not, 
of course, be depths among its shallows ! 
At least there was no romance there 
that anyone knew of. There was no 
suspicious locket, no strange portraits 
in Miss Primrose’s lonely little house, 
no tell-tale miniatures on the walnut 
bureau. As far as anybody knew there 
was no special day set apart for melan- 
choly in her calendar. No matter when, 
no matter how they found her, she was 
always smiling. And is not a smile— 
always—a smile ? 


IT 


“Why don’t you get married ?’’ 
grunted Captain Blair, veteran of ’6r, 
pensioned and privileged. ‘‘Nice little 
woman like you, ma'am, ought to have 
a husband and six children at your time 
of life. Yes, ma’am, six children—or 
seven,’’ 

Miss Primrose was scarlet. 

“Why,’’ she gasped. afterward to 
Mrs. Halloway, ‘‘why, the idea of a 
man talking to me like that! He ought 
to be ashamed of himself, the old— 
roug!” 

‘‘But the Captain meant well, Miss 
Primrose. And now that we’re on the 
subject, why don’t you get married? 
That is, why don’t you encourage the 
men a little more? There’s Mr. Dob- 
bin—’’ 

“Mr. Dobbin !"’ 

“Well then, Doctor Burr.’’ 

‘*Horrors !”’ 

“‘Well, Squire Seward then. 
lots of money.”’ 

“That old skin-flint !”’ 

“Surely you couldn't have any ob- 
jection to Mr. Jones.’’ 

Miss Primrose, it should be observed, 
made no comment on Mr. Jones. 

“Mrs. Halloway,’’ she said, ‘‘I have 
never asked anybody in this world to 
love me. I have my own little house, 
and my books, and my petunias to tend, 
and my tame canary, and my cats.’’ 

She paused. An odd little smile 
flitted across her face. 
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‘And as for a man, Mrs. Halloway, 
I would never think for a moment of 
bringing a wild animal among my 
pets!” 

‘‘Poor Miss Primrose,’’ sighed Mrs. 
Halloway afterwards. ‘‘What a pity 
it is no man has ever had eyes enough 
to see what a dear good soul lives in 
that funny little body.’’ 

‘‘She doesn't live near enough to a 
blind asylum,’’ grumbled Mr. Hallo- 
way. He was one of those men who 
will have their little fling. 

“Oh, Jim, that’s heartless of you.”’ 

“Well, if you were a man, Mrs. 
Halloway, would you choose Miss Prim- 
rose for a wife ?”’ 

‘‘Well, perhaps I wouldn’t. Butsome 
other man might, I should think. She 
is a little affected, but she has a rather 
handsome face. She must have been very 
pretty in her day. Besides, she wears 
those short skirts you men are always 
preaching about.”’ 

‘‘Bah !"’ said Mr. Halloway. 

“She says, though, she wouldn't 
have a man around.’’ 

“Try her !’’ said Mr. Halloway. 

‘‘Well—I feel sorry for her, Jim.’’ 

“So do I.” 

‘‘Don't be heartless, Jim.’’ 

“I'm not. It’s a shame somebody 
hasn't given her a pointer or two. It 
would bea little cruel, at first, but she 
might stop ‘7yizgso hard—walking like 
a dromedary, and talking like an ama- 
teur nightingale—and just be a nice, 
quiet sort of a little woman. When a 
man acts like an ass, other men make 
it pretty evident to him that they think 
him one—and if there’s any real stuff 
in him, it sprouts. And if there isn’t, 
why he just goes and herds with the 
other asses. But when a woman puts 
on airs and makes a fool of herself, you 
other women laugh about her behind 
her back; then smile and sympathize 
with her to her face. How is she ever 
to learn she’s on the wrong track ? 
Now I'll bet Miss Primrose thinks her- 
self popular—and just a little bit more 
cultured than the rest of you.’’ 

“IT wouldn’t say that, Jim.’ 

“Well, I would.’’ 

Mrs. Halloway sighed. 

“It’s too late to mend now,’’ she said. 


‘“‘Miss Primrose isn’t young any more, 
you know.”’ 

Mr. Halloway to the contrary not- 
withstanding, there had been one frank 
woman in Ourtown—a newcomer labor- 
ing under a delusion. 

‘‘Old maids are such silly creatures, 
Mrs. Primrose,’? confided the new 
comer. 

“Oh—”’ 

Miss Primrose’s face flushed. 

“‘Oh,’’ she managed tosay, but faintly. 
‘Do you think so?” 

“They’re always so coquettish, Mrs. 
Primrose.’’ 


She rocked and cried and wished 
him back again. 


‘‘Why—why, I don’t know. I’ve 
known some very nice spinsters.’’ 

“Oh, there are a few nice ones, I 
daresay, but as a rule, I mean. Still, 
poor things, they feel so neglected no 
doubt, they can’t be blamed, Mrs. Prim- 
rose.”’ 

“But Iam of Mrs. Primrose. You 
have been misinformed. I am Miss 
Primrose.”’ 

And there were foolish tears in Miss 
Primrose’s eyes. 

Would people never leave that sub- 
ject alone? Were there then no other 
things in the world to talk about—no 
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beautiful flowers without thorns ? Why 
even Conrad, the little boy next door— 
even dear little Conrad had said to 
her :— 

“I guess old maids don’t like little 
boys.’”’ 

‘Oh, Conrad !’’ 

‘‘Well, they never seem to have any. 
If I was an old maid—” 

“Hush Conrad. What do you know 
about such things—a little boy like you. 
Besides, it isn’t pretty to call a woman an 
Old Maid. You should say Spinster.’’ 

“Papa doesn’t. If I was an old 
maid—”’ 

‘‘Here’s a peppermint,” said Miss 
Primrose, diving into the pocket of her 
skirt. ‘‘Do you like peppermints ?”’ 

“I just love ’em.”’ 

‘Then here,’’? said Miss Primrose, 
bringing forth the most beautiful red- 
striped ones. ‘Take two—take three.”’ 

Conrad stuffed three into his mouth. 

‘Nice, aren’t they ?’’ inquired Miss 
Primrose. 

“Veh-uss,’’ gurgled Conrad. ‘‘I like 
peppermints best of all, next to choco- 
lates. I wouldn’t mind being your little 
boy.” 

Whetenpoti; suddenly, Miss Primrose 
—Oh, it was behind the lattice, and 
Conrad was only a child. Miss Prim- 
tose’s face was sticky with peppermint, 
but she did not appear to mind. Con- 
rad came often after that, through a 
hole in the fence, and Miss Primrose’s 
peppermint bill was doubled. 


III 


Conrad’s sister was fifteen. She, too, 
came through the gap in the fence, but 
not for peppermints. She had made a 
discovery, it seems. 

“‘Oh, Auntie Primrose,’’ she said one 
day confidingly, ‘‘Love is such a won- 
derful, wonderful thing! It makes 
everything so—different somehow. 
Even Monday isn’t blue any more.’’ 

“Isn't it?” 

“Why, Auntie, just the common, 
every-day things are beautiful when you 
love a person. You don’t even care if 
you have'nt all the gowns you want.”’ 

‘“‘That’s the practical side of it,”’ 
said Miss Primrose. 
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‘* And you like good things so much 
better, Auntie—poetry, and music, and 
flowers, and fine days, and your little 
brother—oh, it's wonderful, love is !’’ 

‘‘So it is,” said Miss Primrose. She 
was drinking in every word. She was 
looking straight into that young girl’s 
eyes. Her face was radiant. Her voice 
was the one the Lord had given her. 

“Oh, Auntie, it does one so much 
good to talk to you. You always un- 
derstand. You never laugh at me. I 
suppose it’s because you remember how 
it all was when you were a girl like 
me.’’ 

‘* Ves,’’ said Miss Primrose. 
member.’’ 

‘* Auntie Primrose, you must have 
been in love yourself once !”’ 

“Only once?’’ asked Miss Prim- 
rose. 

‘*Oh, you know what I mean—once 
upon atime. Oh, I’m swre you were, 
Auntie Primrose. You remember every- 
thing so well.”’ 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Primrose softly, ‘‘I 
remember—everything—so well.”’ 

Her smile was lovely to look upon. 
There was a haze as of distance in her 
eves. She was there with the young 
girl—but she was not there. There is 
a road which it takes vears to travel; 
yet but a moment suffices to retrace 
one’s steps. 

‘““Yes, I remember,’’ Miss Primrose 
said, and went back down that lonely 
way. Straightand narrow it was ; mo- 
notonous, save for certain toilsome hills; 
no fork, no crossway, no choosing. 
Barren it was, as she saw it now, with 
scarcely a cool, green shadow. The 
dust of it choked her. The sky above 
it was a glowering gray. But now and 
then the thorny, life-long hedges that 
had shut her in blossomed again and 
lent a fragrance to her pilgrimage. The 
road grew sweeter. Birds sang—and 


““T re- 


winds—and brooks. The sun was 
warm. The sky was blue. It was 
springagain. And journeying so, Miss 


Primrose came to where she was a 
girl. 

‘* My dear,’’ shecried, hurrying back 
again to where she sat with that other 
girl--‘‘my dear,” stopping but long 
enough to catch breath-—‘‘ just be a lit- 


tle girl as long as ever you can, dear, 
and play and play, and love, oh—every- 
thing !”” 


IV 


A new little baby, lying in his moth- 
er’s arms, looked solemnly up into an- 
other woman’s face. Miss Primrose 
beamed upon him—recited a little verse 
for him—touched his cheek. 

‘““It’s velvet, isn’t it?’’ she said. 
“Does he smile yet ?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, now and then.’’ 

‘* What time of day does it—does he 
smile usually ?” 

‘‘In the mornings mostly.” 

‘*T must come over some morning,’’ 
mused Miss Primrose, absently. She 
edged nearer. 

‘*Shan’t I—shan’t I hold him for 
you ?”’ 

‘“*Oh, no, thank you.” 

‘*But you must be tired.’’ 

‘Oh, no, not at all.”’ 

‘But I haven't a thing to do, you 
know,”’ said Miss Primrose. ‘‘I’d just 
as soon take him for a while. You 
mustn’t let him tire you, you know.” 

‘* He doesn’t tire mea bit—do you, 
darling ?”’ 


“There, he almost laughed.” 


‘Well, I thought,”’ said Miss Prim- 
rose—‘‘ I thought if there was anything 
else you'd like to be doing, you know, 
Il’d—’”’ 

**Oh, no. My work is all done. 
Isn’t he booful ?”’ 

‘‘Isn’t he!’’ Miss Primrose agreed. 
‘* Would him like to come to his Auntie 
Primrose? Would him? I believe 
him would.”’ 

There was a silence. 

‘* Now don’t ever be afraid to ask me 
to tend him for you, if you want to go 
calling or anything,’’ said Miss Prim- 
rose. ‘‘I can just as well come 
as not. There, he almost smiled! 
You darling! Oh, I think—I think 
little babies are the sweetest—don’t 
you remember where the—where the 
poet —’’ 

Miss Primrose smiled a queer, wry, 
little smile. 

—‘‘ where the poet,’’ she tried again, 
but turned away. 

She passed swiftly down the garden 
path and was gone. 

‘* Poor Miss Primrose !’’ laughed the 
whole little world about her. 

‘* What a beautiful world!” sighed 
Miss Primrose among her petunias. 
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